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HE statements that have emerged from the Roosevelt-Churchill 
conversations do not add a great deal to the sum of human 
mowledge, nor is it to be expected or desired that they should. 
There is no reason to believe that the Prime Minister crossed the 
Atlantic to discuss any one particular question; there was every 
rason to cross it to discuss all questions. Prominent among them, 
must be shipping, and the assumption that that has 
figured largely in the conversations is confirmed by the presence at 
the White House on Tuesday of the chief shipping representatives of 
both countries. It is no secret that the sinkings in recent months 
have been disturbingly heavy, or that most of them have taken pl 
intic ist of the United States and in the Caribbean. 
There are signs that counter-measures are beginning to be effective, 
but until the balance between launchings (and from launch to com- 


bviously, 


ace 


COE 








211. 








pletion there is a gap of many months) and sinkings becomes more 
fvourable than it is today plans for a second front remain largely 
xademic. M. Molotov no doubt that, and the talks in 
America are followed with as anxious an interest in Moscow as any- 
where, for Russia is being hard pressed and the need for a diversion 
that will compel Hitler to draw off troops from his eastern front is 
wgent. Sevastopol still maintains its almost incredible resistance, 
ut the fortress is not impregnable and the prospects of repelling 
attacks indefinitely are small, for Hitler is evidently determined to 
sop at no sacrifice to gain his objective, which is to free his right 
fank for an advance towards the Caucasus, synchronising if possible 
with further successes by Rommel. At Kharkov, too, heavy German 
itacks are being renewed. All this, as well as China’s situation and 
wpply problems generally, has no doubt been considered in 
Washington, and resolute combined moves may reasonably be looked 
fr. It is to be hoped that those members of the House of Commons 
who threaten to face the Prime Minister on his return with a vote 
#no confidence will think better of that intention. 


realises 


The Imperial Trust 

It is unfortunate that the debate on the Colonial Office Vote in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday should have been the first 
ince June, 1939. There has been no lack of subjects for discussion, 
id Mr. Harold Macmillan in moving the Vote had an almost 
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impossibly comprehensive task, for he was compelled to deal at 
with the situation in individual colonies and with general 
principles, with the abnormal war-time conditions and with long- 
term policy. The review was on the whole reassuring, apart from 
the uniformly gloomy recital of the territories, with the invaluable 
commodities they produce, lost temporarily to the enemy. The 
presence at the Colonie Office of Lord Cranborne and Mr. 
Macmillan and. let it be added, Sir George Gater as Permanent 
Secretary, justify high hopes of an enlightened, far-sighted and 
progressive administration. Mr. Macmillan pointed to two desirable 
the grouping of contiguous colonies g., in the 
West Indies or in East wr West Africa) into larger units to 
facilitate more efficient administration and the development 
representative government, and the increased staffing of the public 
services in a given colony by natives.J: In the 
field of health and education there is much ground to be covered, and 
some questions of principle still to be decided, but the Secretary for 
the Colonies clearly has his face set in the right direction, and the 
inauguration of the Colonial Welfare and Development Fund, under 
his predecessor, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, has opened the way to 
reforms that might otherwise have been impracticable. What 
needed now is a profounder study of colonial problems at home, with 
its necessary concomitant, a deepening sense of responsibility. 


once 
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lines of advance, é.g 


of 


the colony itself. 
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Laval’s New Bargain 

Laval’s broadcast on Monday marked a new stage in his collabora- 
tion with the Germans. He announced in effect a bargain between 
himself and Hitler whereby French soldiers will be released from 
the German prison-camps in return for French volunteer workers 
taking up jobs in Germany. On that basis he exhorted his fellow- 
countrymen to “go im large numbers ” and work for the Germans, 
whose victory he declared emphatically that he desired. It may be 
hoped that this last piece of frankness will put patriotic Frenchmen 
on their guard. Bur the trap is certainly well-baited, for there is no 
greater anxiety in a mass of French homes than that felt for the 
million and a half of French soldiers held as war-captives. Hitler 
has exploited it over and over again from the moment of the 
armistice, but has always taken care to keep the great mass of the 
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The Miner’s Wage 





J unanimous ptance by the Mineworkers’ Federation of 
findings Lord Green ’s Board of Investigation on mune 
wag s satisfactory as far as that particular industry is con- 

d Lord Greene and his colleagues discharged their difficult 
task with commendable speed, and the Government was wise in 
accepting their recommendations, of which the most important 
were that all workers over 21, and all underground workers over 


18 should receive an additional 2s. 6d. a shift, with a national 


minimum weekly wage of 83s. for surface and underground workers 


alike. The total estimated cost is £23,§00,000, and the Government 
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WHY DID IT HAPPEN? 


\Hiwt may be werse news to come from the Middle East 
| yet. In any case what has come already is bad enough. We 
ve sustained a defeat of the first magnitude in Libya. We have 
st territory, we have lost material, we have lost some 
gisoners, apart from killed and wounded. And we have 
yeavily in prestige, a misfortune which brings repercussions of vary- 
all of them bad, at Ankara, at Madrid, at Moscow, 
What is worse is that, despite the tactical genius of 


25,000 


, 
LOST 


ng degree, 


x Vichy 


Rommel, it is clear that the débdcle ought never to have taken 
dace. The reasons why it did take place are still in some 
espects obscure, but the war correspondents have cast some 


ght on the subject, and the House of Commons showed un- 
nistakably on Tuesday that it will not rest till the matter has 
yen probed to its lowest depths. For the disasters in the Far 
fast there may have been some excuse. Till France fell there 
was no question of Japan acquiring Indo-China; not ull some 
ime later did a concerted attack from there on Malaya seem 
sobable ; when it did_material essential for the defence of the 
xninsula had been earmarked for other theatres, Libya con- 
picuous among them. In Libya itself no conditions of that kind 
Fighting had been going on there for two years and 
nore, and that a new offensive by one side or the other was 
mminent was obvious to everyone. There could be no excuse 
for being unprepared. 

Nor, to all appearance, were General Auchinleck and General 
Ritchie unprepared. On the contrary, there is every reason to 
think they were ready to take the offensive themselves if they 
tad deemed it best. As it was, the first phases of the battle by 
10 means went in Rommel’s favour. His assault broke itself 
wainst the Gazala line, and the fortress of Bir Hakeim was held 
with indomitable courage by the Free French for fifteen days 
il a concentrated attack by dive-bombers made it finally 
untenable. Meanwhile two gaps were made in the Gazala line, 
then the two were joined up and the bulge of enemy troops 
inside them, after being held for ten days, was no longer held, and 
fnally, as climax, came the still unexplained disaster of the 13th, 
about which General Auchinleck says surprisingly little in the 
despatch which Mr. Attlee read to the House of Commons on 
Tuesday. That was the turning-point. If things had not gone wrong 
then we should be in possession of Tobruk today, and Rommel 
night be moving west instead of already battering at the Egyptian 
frontier. All we know is that our tanks ran into an ambush 
where they were raked by the fire of anti-tank guns, with a 
resultant loss so heavy that from that moment the Eighth Army 
was a beaten force. What no one has yet explained, and what 
Parliament must discover if it can, is what was deficient in our 
connaissance that the net skilfully spread by Rommel should 
lave snared so rich a booty. Was bad visibility a decisive or only 
icontributery factor? 

There is a good deal more that needs explaining equally. That 
Rommel can secure reinforcements far more easily than General 
Ritchie, whose supplies must make the 14,000-mile voyage round 
he Cape, is common knowledge, but our situation in the Mediter- 
ranean has been steadily deteriorating. We are less and less able to 
mterfere with the passage of enemy convoys. We have been less 
and less able to get our own convoys safe to Malta or Tobruk. One 
tason, no doubt, is that the mass air-raids on Malta have pre- 
duded us from using that island any longer as an air-base. Has 
that situation not been accepted too easily? Were medium and 
heavy bombers, which could reach North Africa by air, better 
‘employed in raiding Germany from Britain than they would have 
ken in raiding Sicilian air-fields from Gazala? These are 
@estions that urgently meed answer, for there is a serious 


srevailed. 





weretaa 


danger that it may no longer be possible to count on getting 
supplies to Malta with the necessary regularity. Long, moreover, 
though the journey for our supply-ships to the Red Sea is, it 
is no longer for cargoes of the right material than of the wrong. 
And one of the fatal handicaps to our troops in Libya is that they 
are sent light tanks instead of heavy, armed with two-pounder 
instead of six-pounder, anti-tank-guns inferior to the 
Germans’, and no dive-bombers at all. The value of these latter 
is disputed, but the Air Ministry evidently attaches importance 
to them, for it lodged orders—still unfulfilled—for dive-bombers 
in July 1940, close on two years ago. Explanations of the useless- 
ness of these machines, moreover, become a little tedious in face 
of the reports of the decisive effect they have had in enemy 
hands in Malaya or Crete or at Bir Hakeim. It is the Whitehall end 
of the dive-bomber and 6-pounder problem that needs probing. 


Finally there is the culminating blow at Tobruk. Was the 
decision to attempt to hold the port taken suddenly? Had the 
fortress been put in what was believed to be a proper state of 
defence? Was Rommel possessed of artillery of an unsuspected 
calibre? Or was it that here, as earlier in the battle, his moves 
were considerably swifter than our ripostes? One of the most 
exhaustive and convincing despatches from the spot concludes 
with the verdict that we were not outfought, not seriously out- 
gunned, not robbed of our superiority in the air, but undis- 
guisedly out-generalled, being reduced to relinquishing the 
initiative everywhere to Rommel and perpetually adopting 
defensive postures when it was just too late. This is a drastic 
judgement, and it can only be recorded, not endorsed. But it 
must be searchingly examined, and quickly. It is unfortunate 
that the Minister of Defence and the Chief of the General Staff 
are both in the United States, for at this moment they are urgently 
wanted here. It is vitally important to decide at once whether 
new commanders are needed on what was the Libyan, and is now 
only the Egyptian, front. General Ritchie showed considerable 
capacity not only before the recent battles but during them. General 
Auchinleck has endorsed his judgement regarding the abandon- 
ment of Bir Hakeim, and by general consent his extrication of 
the South African and soth Divisions from the Gazala front 
where they were on the point of being cut off was a highly skilful 
piece of work. For all that he must be given full credit. But the 
fact remains that he is back at Sollum, instead of at Benghazi, 
with something like two of his divisions taken prisoner at Tobruk. 
There can be no escape from an investigation which must be swift 
as well as searching. 


guns 


It remains to read aright the lessons that defeat—the last of a 
sombre succession of such defeats—inculcates. Public opinion 
is perplexed and angry, naturally perplexed and rightly angry. 
Resolution is hardened, not weakened, but the demand that 
responsibility be laid where it should be is insistent. Any attempt 
at excuse or exoneration would have disastrous effects on the 
Government politically. The country, hardened in resolve by its 
reverses, is in no mood for that. It will not be unreasonable. It 
recognises that Mr. Churchill had good grounds (the Libyan 
situation was not one of them) for his visit to America, and that 
his discussions with President Roosevelt must not be curtailed 
unduly. Decisions, indeed, may be taken in Washington that wilt 
help to restore the situation in North Africa. But the Prime 
Minister must make no mistake about what is expected of him 
on his return. The numerous questions which the Libyan defeat 
provokes must be answered without evasion or prevarication and 
with no suspicion of an attempt to divert blame from any soldier 
or politician or administrator who may be shown to merit it. 
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important is it that Mr. Churchill should resist all Government knows what conditions must be fulfilled befor , 

mistaken conclusions on the misfortunes in second front is possible. The Government and only the Goven, 

that the need for creating a ment can decide when the time is ripe. Irresponsible agitation j 
urgent. The need for a_ this sphere can help no one at all but Hitler. Lord Beaverbrog T 
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tendencies to 
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second front is now so more 
econd front was always urgent, and the Government has never has been making another demand for the second front. He xf [f 
wavered in the resolve to carry the land war to the Continent the one of the few people who know whether his efforts as Minise§ of 
moment that is possible. The Russians know that as well as of Supply have kept the armies which must fight on that froyff If! 
anyone, but, as Sir Stafford Cripps most opportunely and neces- better equipped with vital weapons than the Eighth Army appenf 9! 














sarily insisted at an Anglo-Soviet demonstration on Saturday, to to have been. That is one of the questions which most urgent hurr 
strike prematurely and fail would be an irretrievable disaster. The need answering. - 
this 

A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK at 
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fv HERE is no mistaking the mood of the public about Libya in he had left office. In the same connexion the record of Mr. T. Ef grea 
‘| general and Tobruk in particular That, I believe, is discussed Utley, of Corpus, Cambridge, deserves mention. Mr. Utley (wh loss 
elsewhere in this issue, and I will add nothing here But there 1s has contributed at least one article to The Spectator) has just gol only 
nother question perturbing the public equally What are the facts 1 first class with distinction in the History Tripos, being the om 00 
nd what the prospects, regarding intensive air-raids on Germany? man so piaced. Having regard to the fact that he has been com can 
For a flash-in-the-pan there is little to be said, and we are pletely blind from childhood, this is a very notable achievement, losse 
getting a lot of it. The two thousand-machine raids on Coljogne and * * * * It 
Essen took place on May 30th and June ist respectively, and the Studving an advertisement of “ Wine and Food, No. 34, Summa pers 
conclusion that this marked the beginning of a bombing-policy on a 1942,” I try to decide both what mv emotions are and what th scale 
new scale was irresistible. Mr. Churchill, whose tonic exuberance should be. There is a wistful nostalgia about the contents. Fell jayis 
is not always quite fortunate, did, in fact, say as much. He told example: mile 
the House of Commons on June 2nd that the two raids “ mark the “The Passing of Antoine.” is ir 
introduction of a new phase in the British air-offensive against “ Alfred Housman, Gourmet.” ener 
Gern ” and he had already, in a message to Commander-in-Chief, ““ Memorable Meal-times.” tw 
Bomber Command, declared that the raids were “ the herald of what “A Connoisseur Looks at Flavour revel 
Germany will receive, citv by citv, from now on.” More than three “Three Unforgettable Dinners.’ ever’ 
ive passed and 1ew-scale raids have m been The pathos of these endeavours to substitute lingering memors mats 

peated. It is n vat 1 weather has prevented at all, for the present pleasures of which the palate is so ruthless TI 
of old-s raic t ive beet I rarely wise deprived is palpabie. It is, I suppose. the involuntary econo entte 
war to pr departure it is clear 1 can be ‘mposed by the advent of the §s. meal which enables the Wine ay diene 
intained : we found that with the tanks in the last war; the Food Society to advertise its journal fairly widely, and its membes on 
ousand-machine raids raised high expectations in Russia and © arm themselves with copies of it at 3s. 6d. It is all rather dy nial 
Ay o k Disillusion in such cases js bad  tressing, for beyond all question clay 
psych ically ‘this is truth the poet sings, all 
* * * * That a sorrow’s crown of sorrows is remembering happier thing as 

ir will not hav caped notice that when Sir Horace Wilson, All the same, the Wine and Food Society might very well have gor of va 
Permanent Secretarv of the Treasury and Head of the Civil Service, to ground for the duration. io 
vacates those offices in August On reaching wu retiring age of 60, ° >. 5 . ae 
he is to be succeede both by Sir Richard Hopkins, who is 62. One thing that makes considered judgements by the ordina ites 
Into what iderlies that anomaly I do not seck to probe, but I Citizen on the Libyan situation a little difficult is a pair of message a. 
hoy e Memt f Parliament familiar with the Civil Service like these: “— 
re are several of them—will raise the question of the status and “The Gazala-Mekili line, which we held for the last fa — 
powers of the “Head of the Civil Service.” There was no such months, was not a really good defensive position. The front ites 
office till Lord Baldwin created it for Sir Warren Fisher. Mr line is far more suitable for defence.” Times Cairo com Per 
Chamberlain continued it for Sir Horace Wilson, and a great many spondent. hee 
people hoped that on Sir Horace’s retirement it would lapse. It “The Sollum-Halfaya position [the frontier-line] is nothaj —_ 
has not lapsed, and it ought to be discussed. In the past the Head like as strong against attack from Libya as it is against att while 
of the Civil Service has seen fit to intervene arbitrarily in the matter from Egypt. Nor are our defences there comparable with Bj la 
of appointments to other Government departments than the Treasury, Gazala line.” Daily Telegraph correspondent with the for Sm 
and his powers of patronage and recommendation for honours are Rommel may decide the question. m ap 
considerable. Whether such powers should be exercised by a civil ° * ° " — 
servant at all, and not by a Minister, is highly questionable. A Gallup poll has recently been taken in Sweden on the genet — 
* * * * reliability, or popularity (I imagine the latter depends on the forme = P 

The resignation of President Ortiz, of Argentina, is a reminder of of the news in Swedish broadcast respectively by the B.B.C, & pope 
how far a nation’s destinies may depend on one man’s eyes. Dr. Ortiz German and the Russian radio. The voting was: 34 per cent. ft — 
was elected President in 1937 and assumed office for a six-year term the B.B.C., 4 per cent. for the German, and for the Russian, I reg* wath a 
in 1938. In 1941 he was incapacitated by illness—diabetes, which to say, less still; it must be remembered that a considerable pr _ 
induced blindness ; since then the vice-president Sefior Castillo (who judice against Russia exists in Sweden. Roughly 60 per cent - am 
) Junker and pro-Axis, while Dr. Ortiz is a democrat and pro- those canvassed appeared uninterested in the foreign broadcasts Romn 
Allv) has been Acting President A few weeks ago a leading New bad * * * Indees 
York oculist visited the President, and hopes were raised that his In the debate on the Colonial Office vote in the House of Commo om Ju 
t might be restored by an operation But the specialist has this week, Mr. Harold Macmillan spoke of the great vogue ae 
von nome, Dr Ortiz has resigned ana Senor ( astillo becomes bicvcles in many colonies. There IS an aspect of that on which 9 aging 
definitely President—to the satisfaction, doubtless, of Berlin. The apparently did not touch. In some localities, notably the got » & 
history of Eire in recent years mignt have been different if Mr fields areas in Northern Rhodesia, where a native lady is seen @ June 


spond 


ie Valera had actually lost his evesight, as was feared. Lord Grey’s a bicvcle she is assumed to be no better than she should & 


blindness, Which was never complete, did not become serious tll Otherwise such a luxury would be beyond her. JANUS. 
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THE FALL OF TOBRUK 


By STRATEGICUS 


Indeed, it Is 


to realise 


blow 
appear 


serious military 


most of the critics 


HE fall of Tobruk is ‘a 
T much more serious than 
If we wish to appreciate its loss at its true value a careful study 
of the account of the two Mediterranean convoys can be commended. 
If movement in the middle stretch of the Mediterranean was then 
so precarious, what is it likely to be if the enemy is able to establish 
himself in the port of Tobruk? It must entail the creation of a 
new bottle-neck, about 800 miles from the Sicilian Channel ; and 
this great section of the Mediterranean will be denied to us. As 
tis undoubtedly the intention of the Axis to destroy our power 
in this sea, it must be admitted that they have, at least temporarily, 
ecured*a large measure of success. There is also the loss of a 
great number of fine troops and probably vast stores. If 
ses appear to rank a little lower in one’s estimation, it is because 
only six months ago we captured about the same number of enemy 
troops in the frontier garrisons for negligible losses, whereas there 
an be no doubt that Tobruk was not captured without heavy 
jsses in men and material. 

It is important to bear this fact in mind ; and, since no responsible 
person desires to criticise unjustly, it is only right to use the same 
sales in our military judgement about every sector. If we rightly 
lavish Our praise upon Russia, who is fighting the enemy some 500 
miles within her own frontiers, it is well to remember that Tobruk 
is in enemy territory and that, since Wavell’s firs¢ campaign, the 
enemy has not entered Egypt except for short-lived raids. In fine, 
f we are thoroughly disappointed and disconcerted by the grave 
reverse in Libya, it is because, whether reasonably or unreasonably, 
everyone’s eyes have been fixed on the Sicilian Channel and the 
avoidance of defeat is taken for granted. 

This attitude is almost universal, and it has become more deeply 
enttenched during the last months when, what with the 
dispersion due to the opening of the Far Eastern theatre and the 
growing tide of shipping losses, it is least justified. At the best 
reinforcements have to travel round the Cape at the cost of a great 
delay ; at the worst many fewer ships have to carry much less 
available war material to the Middle East while reserves are built 
up in India and Australia. The unfortunate fact is that hardly any 
of us is patient enough to realise that Japan’s entry into the war 
effected a very definite dispersion of our military resources. It is 
not very creditable to us that we should have taken the magnificent 
victories of Wavell as if they were only to be expected and to have 
werlooked the fact that Ritchie inflicted a clear defeat upon Rommel 
with inferior forces and drove him nearly 500 miles across his own 
ground. Material has and these victeries were won in 
defiance of it. 

Perhaps the reason for the lack of realism in our judgements is 
that we have not been well served by the official reports and the 
news from Correspondents at the front. It is for this reason that, 
while it is imperative that we should direct our criticism aright, 
we lack almost all the material to do so. We have suffered a serious 
defeat in Libya, and neither General Auchinleck nor the Cor- 
respondents help us very much to discover either its causes or its 
extent. There is no doubt that Ritchie was completely master of the 
first phase of the battle, none that his army was stronger than when 
itopened the fourth campaign. Some of the Correspondents indee 
Maintain that at the end of May Ritchie should have struck back 
with all his force while Rommel was reeling ; and General Auchinleck 
concedes that there was an opportunity then of defeating him. But 
he makes the adequate answer that Ritchie was as exhausted as 
Rommel ; and he must be admitted to be the judge of that fact. 
Indeed he goes further, and says that when Ritchie counter-attacked 
on June 4th it was premature. 

If we accept this judgement also, and it ts easter to admit than 
the earlier, we must look for the occasion of the turn of the tide 
to the period subsequent to that date. Something happened on 
June 13th, though what an where is not easy to say. One Corre- 
spondent says the bulk of our armour was decoved into a trap by 


these 


few 


its role, 


a small number of German tanks, another was by a bogus 
message. A third ran into the trap. The Correspondeat 
who is most critical of the Command says it was “ west of Acroma,” 
another says it was at Knightsbridge, another that it was east of 
Knightsbridge ; a fourth that it was between Knightsbridge and 
El Adem ; and a fifth, with an instinct for safety, places it within 
the triangle—-Acroma-E| Adem-Knightsbridge. . All that General 
Auchinleck says that on this day “we were forced to abandon 
some positions at Knightsbridge” as the result of heavy fighting 
in the Knightsbridge-El Adem area. We are forced to conclude 
that, if any such incident occurred, it may have been a phase in 
this battle that has assumed a disproportionate importance. 

The Correspondents’ evidence about the general causes of oue 
defeat is. in little better agreement. One says we had worse aero- 
planes but more, another says we had fewer but better. General 
Auchinleck says our “air forces” maintain their “moral” supe- 
riority. Some of the Correspondents and Commentators suggest 
that our generals were inferior; they had little experience of 
tank warfare, whereas Rommel had taken‘ part in the Polish and 
French campaigns! This is an amazing suggestion. In neither 
campaign did the fighting last more than a few weeks, and ia 
neither did anything approaching these tank battles in the desert 
take place. Moreover, Ritchie and some of his generals took part 
in the defeat of Rommel only six months ago. It is quite true 
that some of the generals who were then available to the Eighth 
Army—Blamey, Morshed and de Villiers—are with it no longer; 
and that is clearly a great loss. But the Commander who appears 
most to have impressed the Correspondents is the newest—Gott. 
Ritchie and Norrie were there long ago. 

It does, however, appear to be clear that we in 
tanks and guns, and since most of the Correspondents agree about 
this it is a little odd to find some of them critical of the generals. 
It is not very easy to act with complete assurance when you know 
that your opponent has tanks which can bear and inflict stronger 
blows, which outrange yours by hundreds of yards, and which 
operate with considerable supplies of anti-tank guns that fire ag 
longer range four times as fast, a shell only slightly lighter in weight, 
and are more easily manoeuvreable. The 88mm. German gun 
bears that relation to our very useful 25-pdr. Our tank-guns appear 
to have been 2-pdrs.; though it is quite unjust to attribute the 
holding up of the 6-pdr. to the lack of imagination of the soldiers 
It was the lack of imagination of the pre-war Budgets. We had 
some General Grant tanks, and they proved a disagreeable surprise 
to the Germans; but they were too few and too slow, and they 
were inferior to the German models in range of fire. 

Battle was joined on such terms. We were definitely inferior 
in tanks and guns; but some of the Correspondents lay too much 
stress on the disparity of range. The fourth campaign was wun 
against such disparity by means of a simple expedient ; and, neces- 
sarily or culpably—some light is desirable—we were limited to the 
material that could be sent out from this country or from the 
United States some months ago, limited again, as I have already 
pointed out, to what could be afforded when the new theatres had 
been supplied. We could not refuse battle ; and we were stronger 
than in the Fourth campaign. The unfortunate fact is that Rommel 
was absolutely and relatively stronger still. He had been consider- 
ably reinforced at the cost of heavy losses to the Luftwaffe ; and, 
of course, his role has hardly begun to take shape. 

It is the unknown that is “ disconcerting ” and here too much is 
left to the imagination. There is no satisfactory explanation of the 
Tobruk episode. The decision, as Mr. Christopher Buckley says ia 
the Daily Telegraph, was an “ eleventh hour” change of plan. That 
is an intolerable situation. It was the same sort of mixed mind 
that provided the tragedy of Crete. It is possible to understand a 
ecision that we could not afford to hold the position ; but, if we 
decided to stay there, every sort of careful preparation should have 
been made for its defence. The same correspondent makes another 
point that requires explanation. Why was there no effective atcempr 
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were inferior 
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‘ vhen he bustied, and if we had some warning of his attack 
jt is not easy to underst why we did not anticipate it. It is 
easier to propose conund than to ver them, and the apparent 
ineffectiveness of our tactics is caused by our being placed in the 
position of a brains trust compelled to provide answers of vital 
mportance at a moment’s notice. We did not come well out of the 
test. just as Rommel, with a relatively much stronger force, failed last 


winter. Now he is apparently preparing to attack us on our frontier 
positions, and it is difficult te gauge the chances of defence because 
we have no knowledge of the present relative strength of the 

This, however, at least we know Ritchie started 
from weaker positions than these to inflict a clear defeat upon 


Rommel. and now that he has been reinforced there is no obvious 
on why he should not do it again. The next week should sh 


likely to develop. But of one thing we may be 


opposing armies 


Ow 


s how events are 
sure. We stand on the threshold of a severe trial, and it is neither 

sage : 
wise nor just to expect our generals successfully to meet challenge 
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BERLIN AND LONDON 


By JOSEPH W. GRIGG, Jr. 


O be transported suddenly from war-time Germany to war-ume 
} ) 
Britain is an experience that brings home more convincingly 


n I 
yarably better off the British people 





than any propaganda how incom} 
e than the German peop! s the war nears the end of its third 
It was through the entry of the United States the war that 
of being able to wit he conflict 
both sides. For more than three years I was a staff corre- 
pondent in Berlin of one of the three big American news agencies 


On December 11th, the day on which Hitler declared war on the 


1 ted States, I was arrested, together with the fourteen other 
American correspondents in Berlin Three days later we were 
allowed to join the staff of the American Embassy and spent the 
ext five months in internment with them at Bad Nauheim in 
Western Germany. We were released and sent across the Franco- 
Spanish frontier on May 15th and arrived in Lisbon the following 


day to be exchanged for the German diplomats and journalists from 
he United States The contrast between living conditions in 
Germany and Great Britain which I found when I arrived in London 
a few weeks ago w overwhelming. Germany has just passed 
through grimmest winter since 1918 The food situation 
deteriorated markedly during the first four months of this year 


Ihe Germans froze in their homes because the catastrophic state of 
their transport system made it impossible to bring coal to the big 
cities. Nerves became frayed. Grumbling, despondency and war- 
weariness increased on the home front 

Here I had half expected to find more or less the same conditions. 
And, superficially, there is, in fact, much that Berlin and London 
have in common. People stumble around in the same black-out. 
There is no great difference in the basic rations. There are queues, 
propaganda posters, thin newspapers and uniforms everywhere. You 
meet some of the same war-time shortages and hear people grumbling 
about much the same sort of annoyances. But these are purely 
superficial likenesses. In everything of real importance there is no 
comparison between the two countries. Food, drink, general living 
conditions, morale and, above all. confidence in the outcome of the 
war—in all these Great Britain is so far ahead of Germany that 
there are times when someone coming direct from Germany finds 
it hard to remember that this is a country at war at all 

The most obvious difference between the two countries is in the 
food situation. There is absolutely no question that Britain is eating 
better than Germany. In Germany today practically every article 
of food is rationed, and ration coupons have to be given up in 
restaurants as well. That means in practice that the average German 
gets considerably smaller rations than the Briton who eats at least 
one meal a day in restaurants or canteens. The potato crop froze 
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in Germany last winter, and potat ere rationed ft e 
time. Green vegetables of any sort we practically unobtainat 
nd the average German family w iving to a large extent 
turmips, red cabbage and sauerk Bread in Germany is rationed 
nd the ration was cut during winter—a_ particular hardship i 
working-class Germans owing to the potato shortage. The standa 
the bread also deteriorated very noticeably. ‘Today there is 
white bread of any sort available, and the standard bread heay 


Oggy and sour-tasting. Ful! milk 
nursing mothers and small children 
rationed, and in winter is sometim 
cheese ration is much smaller th: 


beginning of the war the Germans have had no teal coffee, tea y 


cooca and practically no chocolate 
made of roasted barley or rye anc 
peppermint tea. An indication of | 
coffee and tea is seen in that fact thé 
now stands around £4 a pound an 
Drink of all kinds has become e 
rhe once-famous German ber is 
has practically fo alcoholic content 
from sale altogether . Even Hock 
scarce and fantastically expensive 
Berlin restaurants were charging 
he tobacco situation is much wo 


m<¢ 


ration-card was introduced. last De 


three to four cigarettes a day and for women three every othe 


day. Women under 25 or over 55 


all The shortas 





sO severe during the past eighteen 
ilmost bare. There is a clothes-ri 


Great Britain, but the ration is fr: 


I 
sractically impossible to buy* clot 
I 


enutled to six pairs of stockings 


searching the shops before they can 


which also comes on the clothing 
almost unobtainable The clothes 
¢ 
? 
i 


with a special permit. Most Ger 


shoes with straw or canvas tops. Shop-windows well stocked with 


good leather shoes which you see 
past in Germany. Leather shoes ar 


has visited your house and searched the cupboards to confirm tha 
the shoes really are urgently needed. In summer-time no permit 


for leather shoes are given at all. 
Shortly after I arrived in London 


with a suburban housewife to discover the chief differences 
shopping conditions between London and Berlin. I found tha 
queues there are generally much longer than in London. There} 


surprisingly little grumbling and ba 


British housewives sometimes complain about back-talk and bad 


manners on the part of shop ass 
become so much of an open scandal 


to organise his “ politeness competition” in an attempt to put : 


stop to the rudeness of shop assista 


probably to some extent a result of overwork and frayed nerves 


Among the articles I noticed one 
appeared almost altogether :n Germ: 
leather soles, shaving cream and str 
Both Germany and Great Britain 
ages—the inevitable repercussion 
Germany the shortage is considerabl 
country. As a result, practically all 


stopped, except for the most urgent work approved by the State. The 
clothing industry has almost ceased production for civilian purposes 
Owing to shortage of labour it takes at least six months to get 4 
it at all—and about a year and 4 
half to get one made. Owing to shortage of labour, as well as © 


suit cleaned—if the cleaners accept 


save petrol, about 75 per cent. of the 


taken off the streets. Taxis also hav: 


wths during which cigarettes were almost unobtainable a tobacc 


of all kinds of consumer’s goods has becom 


rsatz material that wears out quickly, particularly if it has « 
aundered with war-time soap-substitute. Shoes can only be bought 





is available only to expectant an 

Even skimmed milk is severed 
es unobtainable altogether. Th 
un in Great Britain. Since th 
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10w badly the Germans «miss re: 
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Spirits have almost disappeared 
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perso m urgent official business or sick people on the way to 
hospita ire allowed to take one at all Infringements of these 
restrictions are severely punishable. The result is that the streets 
ff Berlin are almost denuded of traffic today. There is no such 
thing trafic jam any mor 

Ont lebi e of the dDalance 1ere is London’s bomb damag 
Berlin has experienced about one hundred air-raid alarms since the 
beginning of the war But with three or four exceptions none Ol 

raids has been heavy, and the German capital still has to ex- 
perience its first genuine blitz. Such damage as was done in these 
raids— for example, the top-storeys of most of the north side ol 
Unter den Linden were set on fire on the Thursday before Easter 
last vear—has mostly been repaired, so that there is little to see ol 
the results of air-attacks. The whole length of the broad East- 
West Axis, running through the Tiergarten to the heart of the city, 


has, however, been covered over with camouflage netting as a 


precaution against the heavy raids that the Nazis fear are probably 


in store for Berlin in the future 

When I left Germany in the middle of May I had the impression 
of a country that was becoming increasingly gloomy, depressed and 
pessimistic. Hitler’s failure to smash the Russians before last winter, 
the entry the United States the the 
Brauchitsch, the winter wool-and-fur-collection for the Eastern Front, 
the ration cuts and, finally, Hitler’s assumption of absolute powers 
lives and bodies of every German on April 26th this year— 
factors weighed on the spirits of a people that had expected 
goose-step to victory 


of into wal dismissal of 


over the 
all these 
a rapid 

It is too early yet to say that the Germans are already defeatist. 
But next winter will be grimmer than the last, and the seeds of 
defeatism already are there. The opinion of the most competent 
foreign observers in Germany, nevertheless, up to two months ago 
was that it is too early to hope for a crack-up in Germany next 
winter. The wintec of 1943-44, however, unless Hitler can pull off 
a miracle, may see at least the beginnings of the internal collapse 
of his Third Reich. 


OPTIMISM FROM CAIRO 


By J. L. HODSON 
T is not unnatural, perhaps, at the moment when our Eighth 
Army in Libya has suffered a reverse, that one should hear 
growls concerning the “heartening” messages (and by “hearten- 
ing” the critics mean “ misleading *’) that came before the offensive, 
x in its earliest stages, from war correspondents in Cairo and 
Libya. The implication is that some correspondents were too opti- 
mistic, ought to have known the situation more accurately and 
reported better, and so forth. This is a complaint which has been 


made before, and will, doubtless, be made again. How far is it 
just, and if just, how far can it be remedied? 
The critics’ assumption is that it is unfortunate whenever the 


public finds itself surprised by the inexorable and unhappy drive 
¥ events ; and with that, few of us, I imagine, would disagree. A 
mind ill-prepared for shock may take that shock badly. A wise 
Director of Military Intelligence, working hand in hand with the 
war correspondents, will endeavour to pave the way. (I have known 
one, at all events who did, and I think with But it is 
always difficult and sometimes next to impossible. I have no doubt 
my colleagues in Libya were well aware of approximately how many 
General Grant tanks had, and—if that was the fact—of their 
comparative fewness. But how could they inform us without also 
informing von Rommel? I am not sure whether they were also 
ware of the new German 88 mm. anti-tank gun which has proved 
devastating in its fire (and which may possibly be a converted anti- 
aircraft gun). If they did, would writing of it in advance have 
assisted us, or put Rommel wise as to what we knew, or have unduly 
depressed both our troops in Libya and the public at home? 


success.) 


we 


Moreover, it is by no means certain that if an attempt to inform 
us of the true position regarding the General Grant tank or of the 


88 mm. gun had been made, such a despatch would have been passed 
by the censor. Censors, interpreting the mind of G.H.Q. (se far 
a they are able) are cautious men. (One, justly famed, delivered 
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himself of the dictum: “I never pass anything unless [ have already 
seen it in print.”) 

The correspondent is commonly possessed of a good deal of 


information before and during a battle which for obvious security 





reasons he does not attempt to include in his cables. Omitting 
at which would tell its own story, he will, if he is wise, strive to 
prevent false hopes arising. But, like the rest of us, he is fallible 
Not always is he wise enough or skilful enough. Here and there 
me will think it is his duty to be cheerful at all costs. (And there 


and in his own newspaper’ office who will not 
More than one of 
a critical despatch through G.H.Q., a 
to be said, only to have it squashed 


G.H.Q 


likg him the less for th 


those 
my colleagues has, 
alter a severe Struggle, got 
despatch saying what 


by 


ought be 
his editor.) 

I should not like it to 
difficulties that confront the correspondent in the field, that my viev 
is that nothing can be improved. I daresay more truth can be 
told than now is told, without informing the enemy of that which 
will help him. Most of us had to strive hard, even after the last 
Libyan offensive had been proceeding for two or three weeks, to 
point out that our tanks were outgunned by Rommel’s. I remem- 
ber posing the query as to when we were to have a dive-bomber 
or two, but the R.A.F. censor was meticulous in excising it. A 
remark that our air co-operation, improved as it was, was not yet 
perfect, set the wires humming between London and Cairo. Who 
had had the temerity to write that, and—worse—which censor had 
passed it? I have represented from time to time the opinion that 
the correspondent in the field has a duty not only to the armed 
force which he is attached, but to the British Commonwealth 
as a whole, and that the censor would be wise, on occasion, to 
look on his duty in that light also. The reputation of a general, 
the fall from office of an individual, which may follow an exposure 
of failure to supply the right sort of equipment in time—of what 
account are these if our cause as a whole is benefited? Northcliffe’s 
searchlight on the shell shortage was regarded as heinous in some 
quarers, but it was not long before most people saw his act as one 
of high courage and high value. 

This war has shown, I think, how well our people react to adver- 
sity. Unpleasant truth, frankly told, can brace them. On the other 
hand, we tend to be too easily optimistic, we forget our Dunkirks 
and Singapores too readily, we are prone to see in a temporary suc- 
cess a harbinger of swift victory. Too many think a Second 
Front can be begun next Monday, and that a German collapse 


be thought, in setting down a few obvious 


tO 


will thereupon occur the Monday following. Because of this 
tendency, more blunt truth would be a service to our cause. 
But the Press, which I have no doubt would on the whole 


welcome that blunt truth, does not always make it easy for the 
military authorities to do all that they might to assist. In Middle 
East a few months ago, the Officer Commanding Public Relations 
inquired of me what the number of my war correspondent’s licence 
was. I told him, adding: “What number have we got to now—a 
hundred or so?” He replied: “ The last number I have is 327.” 
(A few days later it had risen to 365.) Not all, of course, are in 
Middle East. Several theatres of war, cameramen well as 
writers, and American and Dominions correspondents in addition 
to British, go to make up the total. But I still think it too large. 
In Arras in 1939 there were fifty or sixty or seventy of us. The 
number in Middle East to-day is not less, I think. 

It is obvious that no army at war can afford good facilities to an 
unlimited number of correspondents. Nor can a G.H.Q., take a host 
of men of unequal quality into its close conficence ; it is natural 
too that the greater the numbers become, the more jealously will 
privileges both of movement and criticism be regarded. When a 
very large number of newspapers, agencies, broadcasting organisa- 
tions and the like insist on appointing their own particular corre- 
spondents, the whole will be frustrated to a greater or less degree. 
That is what happened in May, 1940, during the retreat to Dun- 
kirk, for all of us were finally concentrated in Boulogne, our motor- 
cars were seized by G.H.Q. “for more important work,” and our 
sources of news dried up as a stream in time of drought. When, 
lately, our combined forces seized Madagascar, only one war corre- 
spondent was present, and even his presence was, I think, largely 
accidental ; and instead of his messages being available to the Press 


as 
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as a whole, only one or two journals enjoyed the benefit of his 
despatches 


Mhe truth is that with our large and not particularly well-regu- 
Jated numbers of correspondents, much of the war goes unobserved. 
No writer accompanied our 1,000-bomber 1 and as often as 
not, nobody is with the navy on its important occasions. The news- 
papers are perhaps too insistent and not insistent enough. It shouid 
acuion Of major import- 


ids, 


be axiomatic by this time of day that no 
ance occurs without one or two correspondents being present whose 
Resources are not made the 
work is resorted 0. 
inclined to look 
event akin to a: 
the 


reports should be generally available 

best use not pooling of 
Some of newspapers, in 
war 


of ; enough men’s 
judgement, are 


some 


our my 


on this half-unconsciously, I daresay) as 


notorious murder at the Crumbles or a cause célébre in courts. 


“Scoops ” are of the first importance cheerful stories,” putting 
the best possible complexion on things—these are set great store 
by. Competition, and again competition—that is the thing. Well, 
I do not think it is the best way to write the day-to-day history of 
this war, so far as it concerns our armed forces 

4 DOSISCr1pt there is thi Six mont or x gC was noticed 
by the censors in Cairo that all the despatches written by a certain 
gentleman introduced the subject of tea. The soldiers were having 
a gruelling time—but tea revived them. The duties of such and 
such a service were manifold—but they always found ume to gX 
and put a keitle on the fire The articles and stories the corre- 
spondent told were quite interesting, but they all lightly brought 
in the subject of tea. The writer was duly called up for question- 
mg. Yes, it was as the censors had suspected. He was working for 
seme tea industry or association or something of that sort 

All very amusing, but some little distance removed from Henry 
W. Nevinson or Philip Gibbs. But numbers grow to 365, what 
have you? as the Americans say. 


A GREAT JOURNALIST 


By WILSON HARRIS 


can I think of any other country that can produce a 
Most judge- 


nor 


B’ ]. A. Spender’s death this country loses its greatest journalist ; 


That judgement may be open to challenge 


greater 
ments are. But I have held it much too long to abandon it now 
that he has gone. 

In a sense, of course, Alfred Spender belonged to an earlier 


generation, though he w to within a fortnight of his 
deaih, partly b writing was in his blood and he had always 
things to say worth saying, partly to distract his mind from the 
racking pain that had been torturing his body in these last years. 
These years, these last two decades, have been the period of Spender 
the author, and the biographies of Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith, 
The Public Life and Life, Journalism and Politics have been among 
their But greater in relation to journalism than the last 
phase in relation to authorship were the years of the old green 
Westminster, which except for a brief initial period under E. T. 
Cook, Spender edited from its birth in 1893 to its lamented death 
thirty years later. In the ten before the last war the West- 
minster, with Spender in command, F. C. Gould as cartoonist and 
€harles Geake as the writer of its admirably terse and pungent 
Notes. touched its high-water mark. In spite of its relatively very 
small circulation its influence was remarkable. A Liberal Govern- 
power, and the great bulk of the London morning 
papers were Conservative. Punch once drew an_ entertaining 
picture of the Liberal stalwart picking up the papers at his 
club. The Times assured him the country was going to the dogs, 
the Telegraph was even gloomier, the Standard more sombre still 
His agitation grew with every paragraph, and he had been reduced 
to something like collapse by the time—about 12.30—the attendant 
brought in a green sheet with Spender’s invariable leader (for except 
on his rare holidays no one else ever wrote it) on the front. It was 
clutched, like a lifebuoy by a drowning-man, the leader was devoured, 
the clouds dispersed, the sun shone, al] was well. There was much 
more than a modicum of truth in that 


What were the qualities that made 


writing 


cause 


harvest. 


years 


ment was in 


Spender a great journalist? 
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They were many, and all essential elements in his equipment. To 
a rich background of culture, acquired at Balliol under Jowett, with 
Cosmo Lang, Grey and Curzon among his contemporaries, was added 
wide knowledg< of men and affairs, the command of a clear and un- 
pretentious prose style, sound judgement tempered, when tempered 
at all, by charity, scrupulous fairness in assessments of friends and 
enemies, and immovable adhesion to the highest standards of his 
profession. In brief, it was character welded to intellect. He would, 
I think, not have accepted C. P. Scott’s famous “ Comment is free, 
facts are sacred,” without one reserve. Comment is free only within 


limits. It must be based on certain principles. No commentator is 
free to be consciously unjust to a man or a party or a country, 
even an enemy country. Truth must be the controlling factor. 


It was Spender’s personal integrity that has always impressed me 
Not only was he incapable of anything petty or “ smart,” jt 

was utterly impossible to imagine a connection between him and 
There was no one to whom younger journalists would 


“ 


most 


such things 
turn more instinctively for advice on any professional or personal 
question, and none of them ever appealed to his wisdom and 
sympathy in vain I once, if I may quote an example, 
approached by a representative of a foreign Government and asked 

I would go to the other end of Europe, study a certain contro- 
I said at once 


was 


versial question on the spot and write a book on it. 
that it would interest me, but that it would obviously not be a com- 
mercial proposition, and equally obviously I could not go at the 
expense of the Government in question to write on a dispute in 
which it was directly interested. My scruples seemed to cause 
some surprise, and the idea crossed my mind that the difficulty 
might be solved by the Government concerned inviting a reputable 
publisher to get a book written on the desired subject on terms which 
were no business of mine, with the suggestion that I might perhaps 
be asked to write it, on terms to be settled between the publisher 
and me. I put that to Spender. “No,” he said decisively. “ If you 
didn’t know the Government was behind the publisher it would be 
all right. But as things are you can’t do it.” Such were his 
standards, and of course he was right. Never were fixed standards 
more needed than today, in journalism and many other professions. 
Never did journalist more religiously maintain the highest standards 
than Spender. 

In the days of the Liberal Governments of 1906-15 Spender 
exerted more political influence than any other other journalist of any 
party, for he was the only one whom Mr. Asquith, too exclusive in 
his relations with the Press, habitually consulted and received at all 
times at Downing Street. Grey, moreover, his contemporary at 
Balliol, was at the Foreign Office, and Haldane, whom he knew 
well, at the War Office. In other ways he was able to mould policy, 
for he sat on three Royal Commissions—on Divorce, on Egypt and 
on the Private Manufacture of Armaments. He had travelled in 
India. He many times visited Germany, and had _ some 
embarrassing interchanges with the Kaiser, who would ask him 
point-blank such questions as: “ Why don’t some of your Ministers 
come here and see me, Mr. Spender? Why doesn’t Grey come?” 
He was said to have been invited to go to Washington as Ambas- 
sador ; that, at any rate, was seriously discussed. 

That Spender was incapable of adapting himself to the demands 
and standards of mass-production journalism may be counted 4 
defect—or a virtue. His closing days were not his happiest, for 
the Westminster was gone, and there was no pulpit open to him com- 
parable to the pulpit he had built himself. But one felt that Spender 
was always far greater than such externals. He went on writing; 
what is equally important, he went on reading ; he enjoyed the 
countryside he lived in; till he was too ill he came to the Reform 
Club regularly and met his friends. Always, through his pen and 
his personality, he gave much to other people’s lives. Always, if 
divers ways, he got much himself from life. He was made 2 
Companion of Honour in 1937. A companion of honour he had 
been all his working days. 

Let me add this. The injunction de mortuis nil nisi bonum often 
covers an appreciation going far beyond the warrant of the facts. 
I have written nothing here that I have not frequently said of 
Alfred Spender while he lived. 
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Te MARGINAL COMMENT 


, With 

added By HAROLD NICOLSON 

a yr N Odette Keun’s recent book, And Hell Followed, there is a tion. The city itself ignores its conquerors with unseeing eyes, 
ape fo which is strange and welcome to me as coming from retaining a marble impassivity which hides the hunger and the 


sa ; tag a r 
- one who in the past has been se angry, and even rude, about the loathing within. Few shops are open, a covey of bicyclists will 


hs imprecisions of the English character. “I do not,” she writes, “envy flash silently along a boulevard, the feet of German soldiers echo 
— Britain—or any other country—anything ; no race in the world seems __ clumsily on empty pavements ; the passer-by passes them, not with 
a to me worthy of provoking pride ; no people lives up to my notion averted, but with sightless gaze. The Parisians in these two dreadful 
a of civilised man. But I wish—vyes, I wish—ethat I could call the years have evolved a perfect technique for pretending that the 
che < RA.F. mine.” She is writing, of course, about the Battle of Britain, Germans are not really there. The latter are by nature disconcerted 
an about those anxious days when our fighters traced gigantic question- by the unexpected ; they may have hoped for friendliness ; they must 


marks against the sky, and when we watching below them became have expected some hostility ; but they did not foresee the silent icy 
“= day by day more fired with the wild surmise that victory had been pride with which they are now encompassed. All Germans have a 
‘ts Bon. Since then the R.A.F. have gained other laurels and struck pathetic longing to be liked, a conviction that they are essentially 
= mightier blows. Yet none of their many episodes and adventures has “ ltebenswiirdig.” The cold hatred which surrounds them from 
= filled me with such elation as Flight-Lieutenant Gatward’s recent visit Narvik to Bordeaux—intangible, unexpected, blasting—fills them with 
sonal 


 § t Paris. The account which he himself gave of this expedition was a an unknown fear. This disquietude is fed from further sources. It 
5 masterpiece of modest glee. I listened entranced. And next day I is not merely the aloofness of the people of Paris which gets upon 
mpie, read the whole story again in the newspaper France, which printed their nerves ; they have an uneasy feeling that, in spite of Vichy, in 


— every word he said. I found that to read his talk in French give it spite of the censorship and Radio Paris, in spite of the quislings, 
ne | an added significance, partly because one was conscious how deeply _ there is something about the mind of France which eludes, not their 
- it would move the homesick exiles and partly because the French control merely, but also their powers of observation. There are 
com F words brought out the extreme “Englishness” of Lieutenant Gat- moments when they know that the French mean something nasty, 
it the ward’s story. He told us how he and Sergeant Ferns had hedge- but are not certain what it is. There are moments when they feel 


pale: hopped across France, flying so low that their photographs showed that all their fingers are really thumbs. 

= the surprised eyes of horses grazing in the fields below. “ Nous * * * * 

peer wavons pas,” continues the French text, “ trop dérangé ces chevaux, The Figaro of late has been publishing a series of “ Imaginary 
vhich | % 4 bétail.” This or ‘se had not struck me particularly when I C.nversations ” by André Gide. Some of these have been admirably 
rhaps heard it upon the wireless ; but when repeated in ae mirror of the translated into English in the pages of Horizon. In these interviews 
lisher French language, how English it seems, how gentle! Gide discusses certain aspects of French literature, such as the fables 
f vou Popa 4 4 ua , of La Fontaine and the long tradition of French popular poetry. I 
Id be For what more delicate gesture could an airman conceive than tO jmagine with delight the perplexity of the Gestapo when confronted 


e his | ‘sk his life in dropping the flag of France upon the Arc de with these articles ; I imagine with even greater delight the perplexity 
dards | Triomphe? I like to feel that this story has been read by every of my friend Friedrich Sieburg (whose knowledge of French culture 
sions. French exile, and that the whisper of it has spread mirth and wonder jas given him a high position in the German propaganda service in 
dards | throughout occupied Franze. Assuredly this dramatic act will not Paris) when asked whether Gide’s articles are really as “ attentistes,” 
be wasted ; there was something more significant and important in are really as unfriendly, as they somehow seem. Monsieur Gide 
the flight than anything that the R.A.F. themselves might call makes no mention of any political matter, nor does he refer to the 


onder 
pe “shooting a line”; to us it seems a gay piece of daring; to the  ccupation in any words. Yet in insisting upon the traditional and 
ve in | French it will mean more than this, for they understand to the specific distinction of the French intelligence he suggests somehow 
at al] | full the meaning of the word “ panache.” This, so he informed us, that French individualism is not really attuned to a New Order 
ry at # Was Flight-Lieutenant Gatward’s first visit to Paris ; it lasted only dictated from Berlin. The subtleties of his suggestions are so tiny, 
knew | SX minutes. I share his hope that at some future date he will be — yet so pervasive, that they elude the precisions of any Gestapo micro- 
olicy, | able to revisit the scenes of his exploit with * his two feet upon scope. Herr Sieburg must know very well that it is not what 
t and § te ground.” The windows of the Ministry of Marine which he Monsieur Gide writes that is so provoking, but the way he writes it. 


od in § ‘tattered will by then have been repaired, and the lovely Since by his manner he reminds the French that their intelligence 
house which Gabriel built will have returned to its lawful js as slim as a steel blade, and their traditions deeper and more 


some ; , oe 4 
him § owners. He will be able to see from the ground the Orangery in Jasting than any periodic disaster: 
;, ilerie “ns > sole : : : fo alace, which , 
isters the Tuileries Gardens, the sole remnant of the fc rmer p . ic "tn ders quileten ene 
ne?” § i those fantastic minutes he photographed excitedly before wheeling San callie chtnen de Petes 
nbas- | © Swoop upon the Place de la Concorde. And the streets, which Mon mal enfin s’est reconnu 

seemed to him so tragically denuded, will once again echo to the Et son refrain comme un pied nu 
sail traffic of the finest city in the world. Troubla l’eau verte du silence.” 

- * 7 * ° ° ee . 

ed 3 or bl : Much, however, as I admire the individualism of the French I 
for Even to me, a foreigner, it is almost unbearable to think of wich at moments of crisis that they possessed a more marked faculty 
com- § Ptis under the German heel. But with what agony of soul for combination. At the Albert Hall last week the French colony 


nder f MUSt the French exile recall his beloved city, or read how at in J ondon organised a mass demonstration to celebrate General de 
mmet cach day a German platoon marches under the Arc de Gaulle’s fine gesture of two years ago. The General addressed his 
| the Triomphe, their heavy boots clanking upon the Unknown vast audience with strength and eloquence. Emotionally, as when 
Soldier’s tomb. The Germans hope, I suppose, by this odious the flags are lowered to the sound of the Marseillaise, the French are 
and | Md recurrent ceremony to stamp upon the people of Paris  jigentical. But it is their glory and their misfortune that intellectually 
the memory and Se of defeat. They do _— understand they have no mass mind. Assuredly the French, of all peoples on 
je 2 | “tat the French, unlike themselves, are not a submissive people. ini; earth, are the most difficult to rule or to direct. That evening, 
had They do not understand that this horrible tattoo, this ungainly in a wave of enthusiasm, they found themselves as one. But when 
Zopfenstreich, will stamp qut nothing except collaboration ; but they streamed out into the sunlight of Kensington already little 
will stamp in hatred, resistance and a passionate longing for revenge. different thoughts were germinating in their minds. I wish some- 


often “ Rs 
facts. » “ ¥ ° times that those who have made so great a sacrifice to join La France 
d of I listen with delight to the accounts which reach us from time Combattante would consent, if enly for the duration of the war, to 


te time of the conduct of the people of Paris under German occupa- become s little less intelligent. 
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THE THEATRE 
‘It’s About Time!” Ar the Comedy 
As I S « I ertainment, 
althe I diff | ( i e other intin ite revues 
ihere are the usual sketches, the usual songs, the period piece, and 
tatio € rhe two p tinkle, the drums rattle 
\ d the vorking cast gets through thirty items in good 
I ne 
But if there is nothing much to say about the material, there is 
more to say about the welcome reappearance of Ivy St. Helier, who 


brings both 


ind polish even to such unpromising material 
as the sentimental soliloquy of a music-teacher. She is exceptionally 
good as a “ F.A.N.Y.” of 1917 now become a full colonel, 
singing crisply and regretfully of the female tougheries of the last 
war ; and as the faded, jaded heroine of an Edwardian musical comedy 
a very good item, this, with delicious settings by Elizabeth Agombar), 


personality 


who has 


he wrestles wittily and skilfully with a completely unmanageable 
picture-hat 
Then, of course, there is Wilfred Hyde White, who at last has 


plenty to do and does it very well. Continuing his sub-acid studies 
of the denizens of Whitehall, he presents us with a civil servant who 
finds, on going for his holiday, that he is quite unable to cope with 
the forms and coupons put out by his own department Immaculate 
in black-coat and striped trousers, he treats us to another Whitehall 
ditty, entitled “ You must fill up a form to apply fo: a form for a 
form on which to apply "—a refrain which strikes a resounding 
chord of appreciation in the breasts of all and sundry. He also con- 
tributes a wicked skit on B.B.C. news-reading which would be even 
better if it kept a shade nearer the probabilities. 

The rest of the cast includes Ronald Frankau and Renee Roberts, 
both of them slightly more subdued than usual ; Magda Kun, who is 
at her best, in the company of Carole Lynne and Beryl Mason, as 
part of a group of statuary tired of life in a museum ; and Natasha 
Sokolova, who, with Robert Lindon, contributes the major part of 
the dancing, including a macabre interlude called “ Baccarat,” into 
which seems to have strayed a section of “ Comus and all his rout ” 
from the Vic-Wells country. Bast. WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


** The Maltese Falcon.”’ At the Regal. **Roxie Hart.’’ At the 
Odeon. 
WHat a fine actor is Humphrey Bogart. Ever since he first made 
his mark in the Petrified Forest—tossing into the terror-charged 
atmosphere of a shack in the Arizona desert a quiet, pitiless account 
of his wasted gangster life—he has been contributing flesh, blood 
and backbone to the lay-figures of the screen. The Maltese Falcon 
is not outstandingly well scripted, and young John Huston’s direc- 
tion is as yet scarcely comparable with the mastery of Hitchcock 
in his current Saboteur, nor with Frank Tuttle’s superbly intelligent 
This Gun for Hire. Yet the Dashiell Hammett thriller takes high 
place in the phenomenal batch of good melodramas we are now 
enjoying, and it owes the distinction almost entirely to Mr. Bogart 
excellent casting in the supporting parts Walter 
Huston’s son can handle his actors like an old-timer, but his use 
of “ atmospheric ” music and exaggerated low-angle shots to empha- 
size the sinister character of the proceedings is tawdry gilt on the 
lily. These embeliishments do more to hinder than to help Mr. 
Bogart’s purpose, which is to present to us for the first time in 
the history of stage or screen a private detective who is not a 
paragon of the social virtues, but a man making a precarious living 
in a moral atmosphere which could scarcely fail to infect a saint. 
Mr. Bogart is no high-society, elegant-turned policeman. Between 
his vaguely sordid office and his vaguely sordid home he makes his 
grimly determined way in and out of situations where he is as likely 
to fall victim to the police as are the crooks he alternately serves or 
pursues. He is not a happy man; but he likes women, he likes 
money and he tikes to outsmart people, and in all three directions 
he does well enough to get along. The pursuit of the fabulous 
jewels of the Maltese Falcon is always a little too romantic for his 
practical world, but one of the three crooks concerned has shot his 
partner, and if you’re a private detective and someone shoots your 
partner it’s bad for business and you’re expected to do something 
about it, he informs us cynically. So he holds off the impatient 
affection of the late partner’s wife, and the competing love of the 
woman who shot him, long enough to hand over all guilty parties 
to the police. To have saved the murderess simply because he 
happened temporarily to be in love with her would have been bad 


and two some 


JUNE 


20, 


for business too idemonstrative detective, with the rar 





and unexpectedly boyish smile, goes back alone to his sad, sordig 
little world. Peter Lorre iney Greenstreet are suave villaip 
in the politely vicious tradition, and Mary Astor contributes a cop. 
vincing portrayal of a violent and a moral beauty who could ng 
fail to impress a detective accustomed to less exotic compan) 
Roxie Hart is about the bad old Chicago days, when pretty 


actress lucky enough 


to fame and fortune 


murder was well on her way 
1 beautifully satirical perform. 


to be accused of 


Supported by 


ance by Adolphe Menjou as her “mouthpiece,” Ginger Rogers 
moves with delightful gusto through all the mad motions of 
cause célébre become farce. The jail is transformed into a banquet. 


ing hall at which the accused dancer entertains the Press, and 
endeavours, without success, to put a curb of gentility and remors 
on her natural inclination to break into the contortions of the 
“ black-bottom.” On trial for her life, Roxie becomes the centre 
of a series of emotional tableaux with judge, counsel, jury and police 
always alert to leap within range of the Press cameras. It is a sober. 
ing thougnt that only in time of war could we be so comfortably 
gay about murder and legal corruption EDGAR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 


The ** Leningrad '' Symphonty. 


THE London Philharmonic Orchestra commemorated the anniversary 
of the German attack on Russia with a broadcast performance of 
Shostakovitch’s latest symphony, composed in Leningrad during 
last year’s siege. By the courtesy of the B.B.C. I was able to hea 
the performance in the studio, and, as the work is to be repeated 
at the second Promenade Concert on Monday next, some account 
of it may be useful. 

The first impression is of immense size. The work takes an hou 
and ten minutes to play, which is about half as long again as the 
time occupied by the average full-length symphony. It is also scored 
for a very large orchestra, whose scale may be judged from the 
fact that it demands eight percussion-players and an additional 
complete brass band. The composer has, therefore, an exceptionally 
big canvas to fill and, if one may continue the metaphor, large 
brushes and bold colour to work with. The result is something 
more in the nature of scene-painting than of the easel-picture. The 
coherent filling of such a space naturally demands exceptional powers 
of composition. 

Unfortunately, as I pointed out in discussing the composer a few 
weeks ago, symphonic composition, by which J] mean primarily the 
development of musical ideas, is not Shostakovitch’s strong point 
His method is to set a basso ostinato going—sometimes a bare 
rhythmic figure of no greater intrinsic interest than, say, Donizetti's 
basses, and sometimes a moze elaborated theme—and to superimpose 
on it a winding melody for solo instruments. This he repeats with 
changes of instrumentation and with cumulative dynamic effect in 
the “ Turkish Patrol” manner until he thinks we have had enough 
of it, and then starts something else of the same kind going. The 
result is static, and there is no genuine sense of growth or develop- 
ment. The work suffers from the defects of Rimsky-Korsakov’ 
music and, indeed, of so much other Russian music—the mere 
reiteration of musical ideas whose square cut brings with it the 
bane of monotony. There is a passage in Shostakovitch’s first move- 
ment which inevitably recalls Ravel’s “ Bolero,” but onlv to remind 
one how subtle by comparisoa is the rhythm of Ravel’s melody and 
how brilliant in comparison with all this shrillnes#and these clumsy 
plodding basses is his scoring. 

None the less, the “ Leningrad” Symphony contains much that 
is interesting and charming. It opens nobly and catches something 
of the spirit of devotion in which the Russian armies have met theif 
enemies, something, too, of the gaiety which, to judge from their 
films and their novels, they never lose even in the midst of the most 
appalling dangers. There is no attempt to portray literally the 
din and the horrors of war, even in the naive “ 1812 ” style, and fer 
that we may be thankful. And, though there are stretches of bore- 
dom, they are rarely unrelieved by some charming snatch of melody 
or gay invention. I do not think that the performance did ful 
ustice to the Symphony, and more rehearsal micht set the scoring 
in a more favourable light. But, as usual, Sir Henry Wood made 
t sufficiently clear what the work is really like and where the mail 
points of emphasis lie. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE BREADLESS RICH 


SPECTATOR, 


jxn—I am grateful to “ Janus” for his reterence to my remarks in the 
House Of Lords on the subject of the position of the largest Surtax 
ayers. He had only read an abbreviated report of my speech, but he 
yafirms my belief—and that is what prompted me to speak—that the 
we facts are not known and should be realised. 

] was not, of course, referring to my own case, but to that of those 
enjoying” the largest gross incomes. I realised when I said these 
wpayers had not penny left of free income with which to buy a 
gust Of bread that I was running the risk of it being regarded as a 
gntastic exaggeration, and evidently “Janus” takes that view, and 
herefore it is likely to be hele by many others much less well informed 
tan he. It is, however, an actual fact which any professional gentleman 
yho deals with the returns of Surtax payers would be prepared to 
erify The small balance of income left to those subjected to the 
highest rates of Surtax is undoubtedly insufficient in many cases to 
meet their inescapable commitments, such as rates and taxes, pensions, 
memiums on fire and life policies, and charitable subscriptions, and 


no income at all, after these obligations have been met, is available for 
apenditure on food, drink, clothes, or other personal requirements 

If my remarks have the effect of enlightening “ Janus” and others as 
0 the sacrifices uncomplainingly accepted by those now forced to live 
n capital—if such can be realised—my object has been fully attained.— 
Jam, yours, &c., WARDINGTON. 
The Manor House, Wardington, Banbury, Oxon. 

[*Janus” writes: My comment on Lord Wardington’s courteous 
ter is that if, when the war brings drastic adjustments in taxation, 
9 adjustments are made in commitments there is bound to be trouble. 
After all, a 10s. income-tax did not burst out of a clear sky. We have 
en working up steadily singe 1935-6—4s. 6d., 4s. Od., 5s., 5s. Od., 7s., 
js. 6d., ros. It can hardly be said that no warning of the need for 
ducing commitments had been given. I agree, however, that there 
we some COMmitments that cannot be readily liquidated, and 1 perhaps 
made too little allowance for that.]} 


§rn—In your issue of June 19th, “ Janus” says that he is perplexed by 
Lord Wardington’s recent speech in the House of Lords, but it seems 
ome that he misses the point of it by taking an income of £4,000 a year 
is his example, and by ignoring the words “ inescapable liabilities ” used 
ty Lord Wardington. A man with a gross income of £4,000 had about 
{2,800 a year to spend before the war, and now has £1,730. If his commit- 
ments before the war were on a scale commensurate with a net income 
of £2,800, it should not prove impossible for him to live on a net income 
of £1,730 under war conditions. 

A man whose gross income is £25,000 has, however, a very different 
problem to solve. High as taxation was before the war, he still had about 
{10,500 to spend, and his commitments, based on a net income of this 
mount, have now to be provided for from a net income of about £3,900, 
since £21,100 will be paid in tax. As the savings which he can effect 
m his personal expenditure will, at the most, amount to no more than 
ifew hundreds, it is inevitable that the burden of taxation will not only 
all on him personally, but with even greater force on those who have 
titherto been supported out of his estate. 

It seems to me that the fallacy underlying the present method of 
wsessing tax, at any rate in respect of those who have landed estates, is 
that the whole of the income derived from the estate is regarded for tax 
purposes as being the income of one man, whereas, in fact, it may be the 
ole means of support of a large number of complete families. The 
problems to be solved under these conditions are no doubt of the most 
distressing nature, although they may be solved for a few years by 
recourse to capital—Yours faithfully, MAURICE WINGFIELD. 
Ashby Pastures, Melton Mowbray. 


ARNOLD AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


wk—The articles on Arnold by the Head of Rugby School and by 
wother member of the Sixth form call for an addendum It was found 
% time passed that to confine praepositorial power to the Sixth form 
did not work, because there were often of weak creatures with 
tains who were no match for seme who had less brains but powers of 
tadership. To the latter was given Sixth Power, which was exercised 
in their House alone’ A few terms betore I reached the Sixth I achieved 
me success both at cricket and football and was awarded Sixth Power. 
Ithink I had the respect of my fellows. I am pretty sure that I was 
ible to exercise more discipline and restraint than some of the rather 
weak but proper members of the Sixth. 

There is conflict between biain 


cases 


no real and brawn, except in the 
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imagination of some high-brows, who probably could not catch a tennis 


ball. I have on my wall a photograph of the school XV of some 40 
years ago. All except four got into the Sixth, and of the eight in the 
scrum, where brawn might perhaps predominate, seven reached that 
form. ‘he same applies in a slightly less degree to a contemporary 
school cricket XI In each there ts a good sprinkling of subsequent 
scholarship winners. Turning to a phetograph of an Oxford University 
Rugby XV of a few years later, all except about two were Sixth 


form boys in their schools, and some had first-class brains and achieve- 
ment to their credit. I doubt whether things are much different now- 
adays. 

If there are to be State scholarships in the Public Schools it is 
important that, as in the choice of Rhodes Scholars, powers of 'eadership 
and skill at games should have some influence in the selection. Having 
immodestly referred to my own doings, I ask you to accept my signature 
as simply, yours faithfully, O R. 


S1r,—Mr. J. R. M. Whitehorn, in his article of June 12th on Dr. Arnold, 
has suggested that intellectual education should come before religious 
education. Would it not be more true to that the former is an 
essential part of the latter? 

Arnold’s primary educational aim was religion. He gives character and 
intellect second and third place respectively. The reason for this is 
fairly clear, for the teaching of character and intellect is the means by 
which the great aim, the fashioning of Christians, is to be attained. The 
means to an end is always as important as the end itself. 

Could the teaching of intellectual integrity and the habit of thought 
be rated before the teaching of character? There are two parts to a 
Christian—a spiritual side and an intellectual side. The one is hopeless 
without the other. His religion is begun by emotion and then rationalised 
by the intellect. Without the former we would be like blind men groping 
in darkness. Without the latter our religion would lack a “ sheet anchor,” 
as Mr. Whitehorn so admirably put it. Character is influenced by the 
intellect. Intellect is influenced by the character ; the two are indivisible. 
We therefore cannot rate one as being of greater importance than the 
other. Religion is governed by character and intellect, and’ these in their 
turn are dependent on each other. J. H. D. Dickson, 

Another member of the Sixth form 


say 


School Field, Rugby. 


Sir,—As a member of Rugby School I am unable to leave unchallenged 
the surprising statement of Messrs. Elkin ana Scott that prowess at sports 
gains more approval in the school than intellectual ability. In my opinion 
this is a complete reversal of the truth: Rugby has been able to keep a 
due sense of proportion in this much-discussed matter, and to suggest that 
athletic capabilities meet with more praise from the thinking section of 
the community would be entirely wrong. 

Dr. Arnold is in no small measure responsible for this, by his intro- 
duction of the Sixth system, and it is entirely due to this system that 
we have suffered as iittle as any other school from the unwelcome incursions 
of the “ games-buck ” and the false sense of proportion which he brings 
in his track. The fact, however, that a member of the XI or the XV is 
considerably more conspicuous to the rest of the school than the more 
important intellectual achievements, deceives many. But there can be 
no reasonable doubt that intellect receives its due of praise from the 
majority, even if not the more spectacular hero-worship of the athlete. 

The Sixth Form, Rugby. C. MACDONALD. 


PUBLIC CORPORATIONS 


Str,—Mr. Oscar R. Hobson’s thoughttul article on this subject must 
be read with some qualifications. Of public utility companies he writes, 
“in getting rid of the profit motive, they also get rid of the capacity 
to stand losses.” A_ rationalised trust, however, which controls a 
monopoly, need have no losses. Its profits are only limited by what it 
can induce the public to pay for its product, for it has no competitive 
check. Often these are 50 per cent. on the manufacturing cost of the 
product. Its evils are that the shareholders have (a) no effective control 
of its policy; (b) generally, no say in the appointment of its directors; 
and (c) no power to intervene in the management of its employees; while 
from the labour side (a) there is no security of continual employ- 
ment and (b) no appeal in the case of ruthless dismissal. A public 
utility company is free from these vital objections, or can be made so, 
and it also limits the dividend paid. ad 

The cause of the failure of the Turnpike Trusts 1s obvious. The 
inanagement, as Mr. Hobson says, was given to the landlords, who had 
a vested interest in the mismanagement of their trust. Under these 
conditions the failure was inevitable. 
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Io nationalise coal is to invite disaster for the industry, for coal is 
not'a monopoly. and never car ve; but probably the present adminis- 
tration could be better controlled by a national public utility company, 


modified here are, however, 


In peace-time about one-third of our coal 


means by wl foreign 


where the present profit inceitive was 


this policy 


aod 


special dangers in 


ch the 


production is exported, there are nou 


buyer can be induced to pay more for the product than che lowest 
aliernative price Wages represent abour 7c per cent. of the total 
British productive cost, and are the only largely flexible item 1n its pro- 


duction. Private enterprise has tried to meet foreign compe-ition, when 
this was necessary, by reducing wages, and taken profits up to the hilt 
when prices were high. Here is the prime cause of labour unrest. Had 
the industry built up reserves in days of prosperity to meet Sad tmes, 
instead of often distributing them as extravagant dividends (which again 
have been reflected in writing up the shaie capital, or the value of the 
shares) the evil could have been largely avoided 


A public utility company could continue che policy of holding up the 


} 


price of the home market—bad as this expedient is—and subsidising 
the foreign buyer, as the owners are now doing; but there is a limit 
to this policy; and when foreign competnors also pursue as they are 


doing, the home buyer, or the tax-payer, has ultimately to provide 
Also there is a limit in wage remuneration, below which labour 
cannot continue to produce The obvious remedy is an international 
Wages agreement (based on real wages), but that 1s not in sight; and the 
National Miners’ Federation has increased the difficulties of the problem 
by political intervention. Lack of space prevents a detailed statement of 
ull the baffling interactions involved, but quite certainiy State adminis- 
tration will not provide the solution.—I am, yours faithfully, 

ANGUS WATSON 
m-Tyne I 


now 
the loss 


Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle- 


the modern tolly of regarding a guaran- 
interest as socially more desirable than profits is as 
important But, mainly concerned with the 
1 policy inspired by this ideal, he does not sufficiently 


Str,—Mr. Hobson’s criticism of 
teed income from 
timely as it Is 


financial aspects ot 


being 


ind perhaps more serious consequence that would follow 
the Government explicitly or implicitly guarantees a certain 


bondholders, its whole economic policy | be directed to 
not so 


stre mother 
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return to the 
that the concerns earn 
Mr 
ire ill prepared, bur that 


they ought to Whenever an 
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wil 
danger 1s 
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may 


not oe 


secure 


much that, as Hobson fears, the corporations 


they they will 
when 
tion should retrospec 


changing worid it often will, 


which 
a public corpora- 


er- 


investment in 
mistake, as In an 


losses 
been a 
measures of restriction and compulsion will 
return. The public will be 
article because only 
it expected Are we 
beet the 


ively to have 
ts “ legitimate ” 
inferior 
made to earn what 


be resorted to to secure it 
some service OF 
in this way can the corporation be 


forced to be conten with 


to be bound forever to use railways or gas, coal or sugar, to 


present extent, and to be denied the use of better things by which they 
might be superseded, because the Government has promised an “ ade- 
quate * return to those who have provided the capital? Are we legally 
to create vested interests which sconer o1 later are bound to come into 
conflict with the public interests and whose claims cannot be set aside 
like the shareholders’ expectation of profits? British transport policy 
during the last 25 years should serve as a sufficient warning how the 


guarantee of a certain income to railway bondholders has affected public 


policy in a much wider field, which it ought never have been allowed 
to affect 

The whole idea is, of course, based on the silly belief that cll business 
out to make profit achieves this end. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. To curtail or abolish the profits of those who succeed in 


the public in order to guarantee the income of those who do not 
ippeal to some of our more timid capitalists; but 


serving 
is a policy which may 
the rest of us would only suffer from its consequences.—-Yours, &c., 

The Old Oast House, Mailting Lane, Cambridge. F. A. HAYEK. 


THE STATUS OF THE CLERGY 


Sir.—Writing from about midway between “Rome” and “ Geneva,” I 
protest most strongly against the suggestion made in your leaderette, 
“The Status of the Clergy.” that in the matter of the purchase of 


s nothing to choose between the Anglo-Catholic and the 
the High Church and Low Church 
respect as the poles zsunder, and, after all the 
vears, I am astounded 
that rhe High Church 
in order 


advowsons there 1 
extremer Protestant or, as 
bodies. They are in this 
publicity given ta this scandal during the lasc few 
that The Spectator appears ignorant of the fact 
body never has “ made a practice of buying up advowsons 
to staff the Ministry with their own particular brand of churchmanship 

The relatively few they ‘otherwise acquired” they 
have acquired precisely to prevent the traditions of those parishes from 


you put it, 


idvowsous have 
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being ruthlessly and wickedly trampled on. What then are the fagy 
In 1939 five Anglo-Catholic “ Soc.eties ” held 106 advowsons, not one g 
which was acquired by purchase. Protestant Trusts held at the ye, 
954 (probably many more, as they work underground. and in may 
cases the fact that a benefice has been purchased by them is unknow 
until a vacancy occurs). A certain ultra-Protestant Trust, with the nam 
activiues and methods of which many readers of The Spectator will 
well acquainted, is ruthless as regards the needs and traditions of, 
parish, and in 1939 was working under 13 aliases. 

I hasten to make clear that I am not 
honourable Protestant Trusts. There are, for example, the Simey 
Trustees, Peache Trustees, C.P.A.S., C.P.S., and it is almost true to w 
that nearly all the opprobrium attaching to party trust patronage hy 
been occasioned by the nefarious and unscrupulous dealings on the pay 
of a certain Protestant Trust formed some 25 years ago.—Yours, &c., 

PREBENDARY AND RURAL Dean 


RELIGION AND THE B.B.C. 


S1r,—The recent letter of Mr. Armstrong, the President of the Methodig 
Conference, evinces satirical sympathy with the R.P.A_ membership 
figures. Having regard to the fact that the Christian churches og} 
claim 10 per cent. of the population as church-goers, I feel tnat rationalisy 
can also afford some sympathy with Mr. Armstrong and his friends. Noy 
what is the 90 per cent. of non-church-goers reading and thinking whik 
the 10 per cent. is attending the churches? 


least 


suggesting that there are p 


Should I exaggerate if I said that certainly more than 10 per cen 
of them are reading and thinking about literature based on historiql 
and scientific knowledge utterly devoid of supernatural content?  Ratiop. 
alists may well be content with a condition of things which is clearly 


growing daily. With Mr. Armstrong we may sincerely regret that mor 
of the 90 per cent. are not with him or with us. Indifference is surely 
the evil of the present day 

Mr. Armstrong believes in counting heads and thinks rationalig 
numbers are small. Does he realise that even in these times public 
acknowledgment of rationalist views often loss of income, pre 
fessional promotion and social amenities? Most rationalists hold ther 
views and their tongues. Doctors, lawyers, town clerks, &c., and dj 
who receive appointments from elected bodies, with rare exceptions, are 
well advised if they keep their cpinions for private rather than publi 
consumption. 

I joined the R.P.A. about forty years later than I wished to. Only 
when my political career was ended, social boycotting had become 
amusement instead of an annoyance, and my income was assured could 
I afford to. I wonder if it ever occurs to Mr. Armstrong to reflect a 
the fact that nine out of ten defenders of faith are in receipt of incoma 
paid them because of their faith, while nine out of ten rationalists suffer 
some kind of public advocacy of their views.—Your, 
&c., ATHELSTAN RENDALL. 

Guyscliffe, Bury Road, Branksome Park, Bournemouth. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


FREEDOM IN MEDICINE 


S1r,—It has been most gratifying to notice the subjects you have recent} 
raised in The Spectator, and I should be obliged if you would adds 
few words on the very necessary claim of medical freedom. 

Amidst all the talk about freedom ot worship and speech and fe 
minorities, it still is true that ne one is allowed on the wireless or in t 
daily Press to state completely the claims for freedom in medicine. 

If people want to go to a medical practitioner who uses the allopat 
system of medicine they should have a right to do so; but if people with 
to go to a Herbal practitioner they should have the right also. 

Is it too much to ask that all who claim religious freedom, Baptist, 
Congregationalists, Methodists.and Presbyterians, should support t& 
recognition and proper registration of qualified Herbalists and othe 
who practise systems of natura: healing?—Yours faithfully, 

E. BENTLEY. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES 

contention holds good (there is no reason to doult 
any allowance for the second chili 
will be a sufficient inducement #@ 


Sir,—If “ Janus’” 

it), it is surely folly to suppose that 

which is within “the nation’s purse ” 

parents to enlarge their families. 
The only course open would appear to be the education of the public 

conscience in the responsibility of parenthood and the need for grealtt 

self-sacrifice—I am, Sir, R. G. COopeER. 
10 Holyrood Crescent, Glasgow, N.W. 





For ** Country Life ’’ see page 610 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Autobiography of Dr. Jacks 


the Confession of an Octogenarian. By L. P. Jacks. (Allen and 









































Ms of; Unwin. 158.) 
. Tals is a book written with the most candid of pens. 
Pod. a Quo fit ut omnis 

a Votive pateat veluti descripta tabella 
1€ (0 say Vita senis. 
lage bay is so frankly intimate, aud goes down so honestly to ultimate 
the par things, that its effect on a reader who has read every line can only 
 &e, Be expressed in the words of Oliver Twist, “ Please, Sir, I want some 
Deax. Bgore.” Or, to put the point more exactly, he is inevitably impelled 


io say, “ Please, Sir, I want to talk to you, and to thresh out a number 
of things with you.” If this review, as it proceeds, becomes an 
king of questions, that is only a tribute—and the best of tributes— 
jo the clear and ringing stimulus of a clear and frank confession 
dé faith. 

Autobiographies are difficult things. (Experto crede, which means, 
¢ is Meant to mean, trust one who has tried—and failed.) You 
may either write about the men you have met and the things of 
hich you have been part, and then you provide a concatenation 
@ stories; Or you may write about yourself and the garden of 
yurown soul. The latter is the finer way—far the finer ; but then 
you must have a self to write about, and you must have the gift 
i self-knowledge. Dr. Jacks has chosen the finer way ; and he has 
both the self and the self-knowledge. He can see himsel’ from 
mside himself: he can even criticise himself (as he does the 
ef of the days in which he was Principal of Manchester 
College) with that inner and understanding criticism which 
sto the very penetrale. (For please, Sir, it is not penetralium, 
you write on one of your pages—giving a handle to 
Oxford dons.) He belongs to the great autobiographers, who 
ue a select company of about half a dozen, and he does so because 
be has an absolute candour about himself. 

There is, he tells us, some buccaneering strain in his biood. (A 
eat-grandfather called himself a privateer, but his great-grandson 
mspects that he concealed a pirate under this name.) He himself 
lus been a buccaneer among ideas, sailing over a windy sunny sea, 
md accumulating treasures in his hold from Royce and Bergson 
md Spinoza (“ reading between the lines,” he calls it), which have 
haded him deep in the water. The philosophy of man, and the 
Power above man (and im man), which he has gathered, is one of 
most stimulating and sunny things of our times. It is not 
articulated and systematic philosophy. It can combine a super- 
Augustinian pessimism about the State with a gallant and 
pugnacious spirit of patriotism. (And there, Sir, is one of 
the questions which one would gladly put to you and 
discuss with you.) It can make the Common Man the pivot of 
hope and the core of religion ; it can also say that, “judged by his 
pesent suicidal proceedings, homo insipiens damnatus would be a 
fter title.’ But the author of the philosophy is greater than his 
philosophy ; and it becomes a unity in him and in his own buoyant 
person. It has life and blood and a tang—the life and blood and 
ng of a rich experience of life. Dr. Jacks sometimes calls himself 
“peasant” in the course of his autobiography. He might also be 
allied (will he forgive the name?) an elemental Englishman. He 
be at home among shepherds on Bredon and in the gracious 
iety of Stanway. He is at home in the streets of Nottingham ; 
g the shipowners of Liverpool ; and among the men of busi- 
mss in Birmingham ; and even (if a little more dubiously) among 
te dons of Oxford. He is at home—and particularly at home— 
nthe United States of America and in the farms of Canada. And 
erywhere he is experiencing, buccaneering, capturing ideas—and 
fing a lively fusillade of his own ideas in the very moment of 
gapture. Perhaps an unusual Englishman. But the good English- 
mn is always unusual. 

The essential man who tells his story in this confession is the 
man who has been for forty years the Editor of the Hibbert Journal 
~the man who has kept open house in that Journal (as he has 
dways kept open house in his own mind) for a philosophy of ma 
td the Power above man and in man. He is a man “ who “vould 
vaiant be,” and who has been valiant—always fighting, ara some- 
mes losing, but always prepared, like the privateer Sir Andrew 

On, tO say: 
I’le Jay me downe and bleed a-whil<, 
And then Ile rise and fight aga’a. 
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An old contributor to the Hibbert Journal salutes his editer. 
He ventures to say to him, “ This is a record of a pilgrim’s progress 
which is worthy of his editor and of the old pilgrim.” He could 
not say more. And he cannot say less. 

Postscript.—Dr. Jacks tells the story of a time, in 1909, when he 
took the chair for Keir Hardie at a fighting meeting, at which there 
was little speaking, in the Oxford Town Hall. Is it permissible 
for the reviewer to recall the fact that he too suddenly appeared 
on the platform, in the Proctor’s robes he then wore, to plead 
for freedom of speech? He remembers a minister of the Crown, 
who was then a gay and ebullient undergraduate among the 
pugnacious audience, recalling the fact to his memory in later years. 

ERNEST BARKER. 


Art and Society 


On Art and Connoisseurship. 
and Faber. 21s.) 
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By Max Friedlander. (Bruno Cassirer 
IT was not without reason that during the nineteenth century the 
man who did most to awaken an interest in visual art among the 
English-speaking peoples should, at the same time, have been the 
one with the keenest sense of real social values. Ruskin made 
many mistakes, as indeed do most men of genius, but with pro- 
found intuition he perceived and proclaimed a general law com- 
parable in far-reaching comprehensiveness to Newton’s or Darwin’s, 
namely, that all values in art are of the same order as those in 
human society. He attacked relentlessly the accepted practice of 
separating material from spiritual values, of trying to get the best 
out of and in two distinct and isolated worlds which (not unsup- 
ported by certain elements in Christianity) had consciously hardened 
into a sort of intellectual creed ; so that men proiessed on Sundays 
a belief in spiritual values which they not only ignored but vigor- 
ously opposed on week-days. In Unto this Last Ruskin exposed 
with unanswerable logic, the deceptions and illusions about wealth 
current among the economists of his day; in his art-criticism he 
likewise attacked the too narrow notion of art for art’s sake which 
he proclaimed to be as false as the correspondingly narrow “ wealth 
for wealth’s sake” theory. 

But Ruskin was so far in advance of his day that it may be 
another hundred years before a new morality which will include 
all aesthetic values is formulated fully and precisely enough to win 
general understanding and consent. In the meantime any fresh 
revelation of values is of vital importance just now when men, in 
their terror before the present barbarism, are in danger of trying 
to put the clock back and to revive a morality which, favouring 
a fatal division between a present and a future life, has broken 
down and failed us. The human mind moves from synthesis to 
synthesis, each more comprehensive than the last. All ideologies 
are partial, and therefore, though necessary, dangerous. No sooner 
did Lenin proclaim: “Religion is the opium of the people” 
(speaking of a largely superstitious and illiterate nation) than the 
late W. B. Yeats was found saying—in his realisation of the 
Western world’s recent blinding obsession with science—“ Science 
is the opium of the suburbs.” 

Under such popular influences as that of Mr. H. G. Wells— 
in whose materialistic Outline of History music was, for example, 
never mentioned—the truths and even the errors of science have 
in the minds of the young obscured the world of art for the last 
two generations. But here is a book which may help to redress 
the balance—at least, in vigorous and curious minds. Here we 
are put in touch with fundamental values. It is the best book 
on art that I have ever read, free from the weaknesses of the 
philosophers and aestheticians—the ablest of whom are apt to 
generalise brilliantly but, alas! unsoundly, through too small a 
share in the nature of the artist; free, also, from the vague 
theorising and inexact terminology of most 2rt-critics. and written 
by a man of uncommon intellectisi power whose approach w rt 
is essentially an artist’s. ‘:: spite of the fact that he is only an art- 
historian and an expert. 

Dr. Fried]#inier was head of the Berlin Picture Gallery in suc- 
cession *s Dr. Wilhelm von Bode, and, as Dr. Tancred Borenius in 
his iatroduction says, “in normal times not a day passed on which 
pictures were not submitted to him for opinion from all parts of 
the world.” Reading this book one discovers not only a scholar 
who has amassed an extraordinary amount of knowledge at first- 
hand, a critic of exceptional insight and instinct, but also an artist- 
nature gifted with the power to express in simple language the 
most profound and difficult ideas. “The eye sleeps until the 
spirit awakes it with a question,” says Dr. Friedlander, and in this 
book will be found the right questions and unevasive answers on 
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W. J. Tur 
W ander ing Wits 
rhis Blessed Plot By Hesketh Pearsotr d Hugh Kingsn Illu 
trated by Mauric Welgheann Methuen. 8 
WHILE wandering in the present these twin passengers let 
muughts wander in the past. Each is Boswell to the othe 








Johnson, though each is rather keen on be.ng Johnson himself. Whil 
waiting for a train or walking along a village street they animadvert 
ipon foreigners and politicians and the publess village 

‘It is difficuit to give a cut-and-dried idea of the book,” says one 
xf them, “ our aim is to write a book from which the reader will 
x¢ able to infer England.” This is done by stating, under the head- 
ing of “ The Church of England,” that a rural landscape without 
1 railway running through it is not a rural landscape. Ruskin, 
Kingsmill reflects, missed this truth for lack of railways. Our 
children, Pcarson argues, will in middle life view pylons 
sentimentally 

Is it then just another of those books, much in evidence since 
the paper shortage began, which make you wonder whether a waste- 
paper basket has been sent to the printers? Not at all This 
Blessed Plot has consistency, though “none of our readers will 
guess the plot, even when they’ve reached the end.” 

Neither “travel” nor “reminiscence” is a label that sticks 
It is, like &B swell’s work, the biography of a friendship. Here are 
two well-stocked middle-aged memories, suitably matched because 
in actor and a schoolmaster cannot reasonably contradict one 
another. But the reader can. That is part of the fun. Mr. Pearson, 
with all his air of experience, is more provocative than infallible 
about the stage 

Both, beyond all doubt, are good company. Whatever personage 
they recall seems to join them, for they have a happy knack of 
making not only the people they have known appear, but also the 
great ones of the past. This faculty causes Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Wells to breathe the same air as Thackeray, Wordsworth and 
Cranmer. Of all these G. K. Chesterton alone comes in questionable 
shape. Surely, at the interview here recorded, he did not leave Mr. 
Pearson to say all the good things? 

[There are nonentities of equal moment. One with an indeter- 
ninate pale face, receding chin, and obstinate eyes, stays in the 
mind like Uriah Heep, or some other unsavoury “great character 
of fiction.” He wanted Mrs. Elinor Glyn to write the story of his 
love-life which featured, as the films say, a legal document signed 
by his wife, to show good will in his frustrated infidelity 
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*renovatior.: to i " ilready spread concrete over so 
nany square miles of our country [here is a strong case for. con- 
ntrating effort cn these areas: on reclaiming wasted spaces within 
the cities, on raising lofty commercial premises, rationalising e 
ting of factories and laying our residential areas in a true urbar 
patte Ferraces, squares and crescents for those who want houses, 
imaginatively planned blocks for t e whose needs are better served 
»y flats 
During the eighteenth and ear inet c “ i 
distinguished tradition of urban architecture, aesthetically deli 
idmirably suited to lationa is and temperament Wha 
Nash and his predecessors could do heir manner and with their 
materials we can translate into modern terms. Many bel that 
this conception is as sound f< planning of small towns as for 
reai cities. If it is har to refer to Garden Cities as “ patches of 
suburbia ” when tl are in fact decently laid out and provided with 
amenities, it is y wrong to try to damn flats by referring to 
them as tenements, to encourage individualistic houses at the expense 
yf street design and to think always of the number of heads per 
acre rather than of the open spaces which modern planning can 
provide even where population is dense. If we are to be obsessed 
with the “everyman his house and potting-shed ” view of life, it 1s 
likely that we shall waste more of our limited countryside, neglect 
existing cities, and fail to provide the proper mould to give form and 
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urban living JACQUETTA HAWKES 


dignity to 


Inside Germany 


Education for Death. By Gregor Ziemer Constable. 7s. 6d 
GREGOR ZIEMER was for many years President of the American 
Colony School in Berlin. By repeatedly bribing a high official with 
pound of coffee, he managed to obtain an interview with the 
rman Minister of Education, Dr. Bernhard Rust. As a result 
his interview he was given permission to visit all German insti- 
* including sterilisation clinics and “ mother- 


i-child omes. Education for Death is the story of his journey 

"? Hitler’s realm of educatior 

H S$ prod ied very recommendable book. He started his 
ybserva “Ns in ibiased way. He collected material, saw ery- 
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thing and everybody for himself, saw things which some Ot us kney 
but which even more did not want to know He realised and 


future generation of Germany—and }y 
a single child or group or class of children why 
will be conditioned or formed by Hitler, 


describes how the whole 
did not come across 


nico he n & e " ! 
might be an exception! 


education for death, for murder and aggression, for the Herrenyo, 
and the Nordic Chosen Race. “If we are realistic,” Ziemer om 
cludes, “ we take a critical look at Hitler’s schools, and admit frank) 
that Hitler’s educational system which has set itself the task g 
sweeping democracy from the face of the earth, is an even greaty 


menace than his army or his Luftwaffe.” 

When he returned after years of absence to America, 
with surprise at the fact that nobody responsible for education hy 
taken in the truth about this greatest enemy to the future of oy 
civilisation 


he l Kad 


“Have we in our Schools the deep-rooted enthusiag 
for Democracy that German Schools have for Hitler’s ideology?’ 
he asks, in order to reply in the negative. He blames, justifiab) 
the wishful thinkers, the idealists, because so far they have refusgy 
to accept the blatant and naked facts. In this country, as the mo 
outstanding example, Mr. Victér Gollancz builds most of his hopy 
for a better future on the premises that Hitler has not “ already » 
corrupted the German youth that, when they get the new environ. 
ment, health will not return”; and that the German people, in. 
cluding the youth, was in 1939 “overwhelmingly opposed to war" 
Mr. Ziemer proves not by book-knowledge or wishful thinking, by 
by first-hand investigation how dangerous and false such hopes ar 

There are many details one might be inclined to criticise in th 
book. Very little, if anything, of the material is unknown to peopk 
who have attempted for a long time to face the ugly facts. Iti 
written too much in slang and the style of the popular Press; itis 
difficult to believe that after years of Headmastership in Berlg 
Ziemer knew as little about the horrors of Nazi education as k 
pretends ; his quotations are often far too long ; he repeats over an 
over again his surprise and justifiable disgust at Hitler’s breedig 
policy, that girls between 14-18 must bear children, whether they 
like it or not, whether they are married or not 

But in syite these criticisms, it is a book which contains mos 
unpleasant but undeniable facts, facts which we cannot ignore j 


Oj 


we do not wart <> lose the peace again. Facts which must no longer 
be ignored by all the well-meaning educationists and intellectual 


time ago, I re-read the so topical Georges Sand—Flauber 
correspondence. When the Germans were outside the walls of Pans 
in 1870, Flaubert made this confession to Georges Sand: “Ah 
Humanity is far from our ideal! and our immens 


some 


we intellectuals! 
error, our fatal error, is to think it like us and to treat 
accordingly.” Mr. Ziemer’s book is—after two further Germs 


world-wars—a strong reminder to all intellectuals of the bitter tut 


contained in Flaubert’s realisation PETER F. WIENER 


Fiction 


Growing Up and Other Stories. By Edward Gaitens. (Jonatha 
Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Buckby is Not at Home. By John Gloag. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 

Miss England. By Emmeline Morrison. (Hutchinson. gs.) 

[1 Am the World. By Peter Vansittart. (Chatto and Windus. 9s. 6d 


FICTION continues to drowse along. One can in honesty offer » 
more than the most tepid acknowledgment to the collection of fz 
to silly that is listed above. 

Mr. Gaitens’ stories do show some promise, however Tre 
character round which they are built, Eddy McDonnel, is a credibk 
presentment of adolescence in working-class Glasgow. He is bot 
tough and sensitive, observant and innocent. Through his eyes # 
see his father and mother, his auntie Kate and a collection of ther 
friends and foes. Life in their circle is hard-boiled, with pleay 
yf drinking, cursing, love-making, and some violent outbreaks d 
zood humour. The writer knows his background and his Gl 
wegians, but these ten episodes in Eddy’s adolescence are sketcht 
rather than stories, and show promise rather than achievement. 

Mr. Buckby, one gathers, is not making his first appearane 
in print in this cheerfully improbable chronicle of a middle-age 
gentleman who is continually finding himself at the centre of d+ 
reputable imbroglios. He has, in fact, been here before. This n@ 
idventure of his may be welcomed by such readers as can fis 


light entertainment in a tale of adventures untrammelled by a 
slightest adherence to the laws of everyday life, in or out of wit 
time 

Miss England is a magazine novelette, stretched considerably 


beyond the natural limits of its slender plot. The fact that ® 
action takes place just before the present war in no way modems 
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Comfort and Cleanliness 





Does your dental plate effectiy ely replace the teeth you have lost ? 
To do so it must fit correctly and it must be kept in perfect 
hygienic dition. To derive greater comfort and satisfaction 
trom your denture than ever before use :— | 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” CATALOGUE CONTAINS 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES BY THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST PIANISTS. HERE IS A SELECTION: 
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BACH GRIEG—A Minor. Moiseiwitsch 
A Major. Fischer + + DB 3081-2 C 32647 
D Minor. Fischer + = DB 4420-2 ——G Major (K. 453). 
BEETHOVEN : - = DB 3362-4 
No. 4in G. S ibel - DB 1886-9 RACHMANINOFF 
No. 5 in E Flat. (“* Emperor.’ ") | No. | in F Sharp Minor. 
bel - + = = DB 1685-9 Rachma T- = = 0B5706-8 
BRAHMS—No. 2inB Flat. Horowitz | No. 2 in C Minor. Rachmaninoff 
DB 5861-6 DB (333-7 
CHOPIN—No. | in E Minor. SCHUMANN—A Minor. Myra Hess 
t ccs am C 2942-5 
FRANCK—Variations Symphoni- | TCHAIKOVSKY—No. ! in B Flat 
ques. Myra - = C32378 Minor. Horowitz - DB 5988-91 


a Seen 


ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY—Sonata | IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 
in B Minor, Op. 58. Chor Polonaise in E Flat Minor, Op. 26, 


DB 3700-2 No. 2. Chopin - = DB5897 
ALFRED CORTOT 
Preludes. Det Bo | 
reludes DA 1240-4 & DB 1593 SERGE! RACHMANINOFF 
Preludes, Op. 28. Nos. | to 24. | Etude in C, — he 
DB 2015-8 | on 2. E Fla 0 3, DA 1788 
Mom ood Sérieuses. 7} | Etude in at, Lp. 3 
Mend } ~ \ | No. 7. R: 
Songs without Words satel 
No.l ine C | ARTHUR a 
, . | Mazurkas. Chopin. Vol. |. ps 3802-8 
anata 3. Albe | ancien. C Chopin. Vol. 2. DB 3839-45 
evillana, No. 3. A/beniz hopin. Vol. | 
Goyescas No. 4. al bos 2154 | Nocturnes. Chopin. Da 386-9 
|} Nocturnes. Chopin, Vol. 2. 
BENNO MOISEIWITSCH r DB 3192-6 
Sonata in C Sharp Minor. Op. 27, | Polonaises. “hop n. Vol. |. DB 2493-6 
No. 2. (‘Moonlight ") Bee | Polonaises. Chopin. Vol. 2. 
3 Pts. Romance in F Sharp, Op. DB 2497-500 
28, No. 2. Schumann. - © 3259-60 | Four Scherzi. Chopin. ps 1915-8 
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The Plover’s Nest 
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A Wealth of Flowers 
The “flaming June” that we has some flames thi 


are experiencing 
There is, to give a particular exampl 

1ere iS, give particular ¢ ple 
l mentioned 


beyond the normal 


which brushes against a mill so old that it is 


a large locust-tree 


n Domesday. Even motorists slow up to watch the blaze of blossom 
which is so thick as to obscure the lea nd scents the village stree 








over a long space. No one can remember quite such a wealth of flower 
Most flowering trees and shrubs—with the unfortunate exception of th 
appl are enjoy or have enjoyed a bumper year ‘he crop of nut 
nd small fruit and of cherries is exceptional, and were ever the grea 
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